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Disarmament  and  the  Five  Naval  Powers 


The  definite  assurance  that  the  three- 
power  naval  conference  proposed  by 
President  Coolidge  will  meet  in  Geneva  early 
in  June  has  given  added  significance  in  the 
United  States  to  the  meeting  of  the  League 
of  Nations’  Preparatory  Commission,  which 
reconvened  at  Geneva  on  March  21  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  work  of  drawing  up  an  agenda  for  a 
general  disarmament  conference  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League. 

Ever  since  the  war  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
armament  has  been  of  prime  interest  and 
importance  to  practically  every  country  in 
the  world.  The  calling  of  the  Washington 
Conference  of  1921-22  by  the  United  States 
was  an  evidence  of  the  interest  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  Europe  the  disarmament  problem 
has  been  the  subject  of  continuous  discus¬ 
sions  at  Geneva.  In  practically  all  of  the 
European  discussions,  the  problem  of  se¬ 
curity  has  been  closely  linked  with  disarma¬ 
ment;  one  school  of  thought,  led  by  France, 
holding  that  security  must  precede  any  re¬ 
duction  of  armaments,  the  other,  led  by 
Great  Britain,  insisting  that  security  will 
logically  follow  reduction  of  armaments.  The 
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history  of  these  recent  efforts  to  achieve  a 
reduction  or  limitation  of  armaments  is  of 
particular  interest  at  the  present  moment. 

Many  pertinent  questions  may  be  raised 
in  connection  with  the  meetings  at  Geneva. 
What  basis  is  there  for  reaching  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  further  limitation  of  naval  ar¬ 
maments  between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Japan?  How  does  the  French 
and  Italian  viewpoint  on  disarmament  affect 
the  position  of  the  three  principal  naval 
powers  as  regards  extension  of  the  principles 
adopted  at  the  Washington  Conference? 
What  is  the  extent  of  new  naval  construction 
undertaken  by  the  leading  naval  powers 
since  the  Washington  Conference?  What 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions’  Preparatory  Commission  in  clearing 
the  ground  for  a  general  disarmament  con¬ 
ference?  What  are  the  principal  differences 
between  the  French,  or  the  so-called  Con¬ 
tinental  school  of  thought,  and  the  opinions 
held  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain? 

This  report  is  intended  to  provide  an  im¬ 
partial  summary  of  the  disarmament  policies 
of  the  five  powers  affected  by  the  Washing- 
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ton  Conference  agreement  and  a  brief  review 
of  the  recent  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  in  Europe. 

U.  S.  PROPOSAL 

FOR  NAVAL  CONFERENCE 

In  his  note  of  February  10,  addressed 
to  the  British,  French,  Italian  and  Japan¬ 
ese  Governments,  President  Coolidge  asked 
these  powers  “whether  they  are  disposed 
to  empower  their  representatives  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  to  initiate  negotiations  looking 
toward  an  agreement  providing  for  limita¬ 
tion  in  the  classes  of  naval  vessels  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Washington  Treaty.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  memorandum  stressed  the  usefulness 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission,  but  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  primarily  interested  in 
the  question  of  naval  disarmament.  Point¬ 
ing  out  that  “final  solution  for  the  problem 
of  armament  may  not  be  immediately  practi¬ 
cable,”  the  President  a.sked  that  the  powers 
proceed  “at  once  to  the  isolation  or  separate 
solution  of  such  problems  as  may  appear  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  such  treatment,” — specifically, 
the  extension  of  the  Washington  Conference 
5-5-3  ratio  as  regards  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  to  those  classes  of 
vessels  not  covered  by  the  Washington 
Treaty.  He  suggested  that  the  ratios  of 
France  and  Italy  be  left  to  the  discussions  at 
Geneva,  “taking  into  full  account  their  spec¬ 
ial  conditions  and  requirements  in  regard  to 
the  types  of  vessels  in  question.” 

By  February  28,  replies  had  been  received 
from  the  four  Powers.  Those  from  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  indicated  a  willingness  to 
accept  President  Coolidge’s  suggestion  while 
those  from  France  and  Italy  rejected  the 
proposal. 

The  French  reply,  received  February  15, 
advanced  three  reasons  which  led  the  French 
Government  to  decline  the  American  invita¬ 
tion  to  participate  in  a  naval  conference  at 
this  time: 

1.  That  the  American  proposal  might  com¬ 
promise  the  success  of  the  work  already 
begun  at  Geneva. 

2.  That  it  violates  the  principle  of  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  states  by  limiting  the  effort  to  a 
few  powers,  and 
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3.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  the  French  program  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  namely,  that  limitation  of  land,  air 
and  naval  armaments  cannot  be  under¬ 
taken  separately. 

The  Italian  reply,  received  February  21, 
rejected  the  American  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  the  “undeniable  interdependence 
between  every  kind  of  armament  of  every 
single  nation”  made  it  impossible  to  adopt 
partial  measures  applicable  only  to  five  great 
naval  powers,  that  limitation  of  armament 
must  be  universal  and  that  Italy  “on  account 
of  her  unfavorable  geographic  position  can¬ 
not  expose  herself  to  any  restriction  of  her 
naval  armaments  which  are  already  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  needs  of  her  defense.”  The 
Italian  reply  stated  in  addition  that  Italy 
“must  take  into  account  the  other  nations 
which. . . .  have  access  to  the  Mediterranean," 
and  which  have  under  construction  many 
naval  units  of  great  importance.” 

TEXT  OF 
BRITISH  REPLY 

The  British  reply,  accepting  the  American 
proposal,  was  received  on  February  28.  It 
read  as  follows : 

“His  Majesty’s  Government  in  Great  Britain 
received  with  cordial  sympathy  the  invitation  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  take  part  in  a  conversation  at  Geneva  on  the 
further  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

“The  view  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  upon 
the  special  geographical  position  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  length  of  inter-imperial  communica¬ 
tions  and  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  its 
food  supplies  are  well  known,  and  together  with 
the  special  conditions  and  requirements  of  the 
other  countries  invited  to  participate  in  the  con¬ 
versation  must  be  taken  into  account. 

“His  Majesty’s  Government  is  nevertheless 
prepared  to  consider  to  what  extent  the  prin¬ 
ciples  adopted  at  Washington  can  be  carried 
further  either  as  regards  the  ratio  in  different 
clas-ses  of  ships  between  the  various  powers  or 
in  other  important  ways.  They  therefore  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  will  do  their  best  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  success  of  the  proposed  conversation. 

“They  would,  however,  observe  that  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  such  a  conversation  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  at  Ge¬ 
neva  would  require  careful  adjustment.’’ 

The  Japanese  acceptance,  received  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  asked  that  the  pourparlers  be  held 
not  earlier  than  June  1st,  in  order  to  give 
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time  for  a  special  Japanese  delegation  to 
reach  Geneva.  It  expressed  satisfaction  that 
the  American  Government  had  not  put  for¬ 
ward  rigid  proposals  on  the  ratios  of  naval 
strength  to  be  maintained  by  the  several 
powers  and  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  the  success  of  the  proposed  negotiations, 
it  seems  highly  important  that  all  parties 
should  approach  the  subject  with  an  open 
mind. 

The  willingness  of  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  to  participate  in  a  new  naval  confer¬ 
ence  encouraged  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  continue  its  efforts  for  limitation  of 
auxiliary  naval  craft,  despite  the  refusal  of 
France  and  Italy  to  participate  in  a  limited 
conference.  Accordingly,  on  March  8,  the 
United  States  proposed  to  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  that  a  conference  be  held  by  the  three 
nations  at  Geneva.  Both  countries  accepted 
this  second  proposal  and  indicated  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  participate  in  a  three- 
power  conference. 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  securing  at 
least  the  unofficial  cooperation  of  France  and 
Italy,  the  United  States,  on  March  12,  in 
acknowledging  the  British  and  Japanese  ac¬ 
ceptance,  expressed  the  hope  that  France 
and  Italy  “may  decide  to  be  represented,  at 
least  in  some  informal  capacity,  at  the  con¬ 
versations  contemplated.” 

On  March  14,  the  American  Ambassadors 
in  Paris  and  Rome  presented  to  the  French 
and  Italian  Governments  respectively  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  President  Coolidge  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  an  informal  manner  at  the  pro¬ 
posed  three-power  conference.  No  definite 
reply  has  been  received  from  either  govern¬ 
ment  as  this  report  goes  to  press.  Should 
France  and  Italy  decline  to  participate  even 
in  an  unofficial  capacity,  the  Conference 
would  be  faced  by  very  real  difficulties,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  submarines  which 
France  regards  as  vital  to  her  security. 

The  position  of  the  five  governments  on 
the  general  question  of  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments  is  of  primary  importance,  not  only  to 
the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
but  to  the  limited  naval  conference  proposed 
by  the  United  States.  The  following  sum¬ 
maries  present,  in  condensed  form,  the  views 
expressed  by  spokesmen  for  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
at  various  times  during  the  past  few  years. 


DISARMAMENT  POLICY 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  British  position  in  regard  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  of  the  reduction  and  limita¬ 
tion  of  armaments  has  been  clearly  defined 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Geneva.  It  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  While  the  British  believe  that  disarma¬ 
ment  can  only  be  obtained  as  a  result  of  se¬ 
curity,  they  feel  that  it  is  equally  true  that 
disarmament  is  the  greatest  guarantee  of  se¬ 
curity.  British  representatives  have  stated 
that  if  the  disarmament  process  can  only  be 
started,  security  will  follow  and  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  proceed  with  increasing  rapidity  to 
the  further  reduction  of  armaments.  For 
this  reason,  Great  Britain  has  expressed  her¬ 
self  as  anxious  for  disarmament  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  security. 

As  regards  security,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Viscount  Cecil  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission  amplifies  the 
British  position  on  this  point: 

“The  cause  of  armament  is  undoubtedly  in 
many  cases  (though  not  in  all)  a  fear  of  danger 
to  the  national  security.  That  involves  country 
A  keeping  up  armaments  because  it  fears  at¬ 
tack  from  country  B.  The  fact  that  country  A 
maintains  its  armaments  causes  an  increase  in 
the  armaments  of  country  B,  and  possibly  in 
other  neighbors  of  country  A,  and  they  in  turn 
increase  their  armaments,  and  so  the  process 
goes  on.  From  that  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  no  remedy  can  be  found  except  by 
some  general  scheme  of  disarmament.” 

2.  The  British  are  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  any  form  of  supervision  or  control  of 
armaments  by  an  international  body  is  more 
calculated  to  foment  ill-will  and  suspicion  be¬ 
tween  States  than  to  foster  international 
confidence,  which  should  be  one  of  the  more 
important  aims  of  any  agreement  for  the  re¬ 
duction  and  limitation  of  armaments. 

3.  The  ultimate  war  forces  of  a  country — 
the  so-called  war  potential — can  not  in  the 
British  view,  properly  be  classified  as  arma¬ 
ments,  and  are  not  capable  of  limitation. 
Thus  the  British  define  “trained  reserves”  as 
men  who  have  received  a  military  training 
and  are  under  a  legal  liability  to  be  recalled 
to  the  colors  in  case  of  mobilization. 

4.  The  British  Government  has  stated 
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that  it  is  most  anxious  to  reduce  its  expendi¬ 
tures  in  every  possible  way  and  that  it  is  no 
less  anxious  to  reduce  its  military,  naval  and 
air  expenditures  than  its  other  commitments. 

5.  The  British  state  that  the  size  of  their 
army  does  not  depend  in  any  respect  on  the 
strength  of  foreign  armies,  but  that  it  is 
merely  a  gai-rison  depending  in  size  on  Brit¬ 
ish  overseas  commitments. 

6.  In  regard  to  the  navy.  Viscount  Cecil 
in  the  Preparatory  Commission  made  clear 
the  British  position  on  this  most  important 
factor  in  their  policy : 

“In  the  case  of  the  navy,  there  is  no  doubt  a 
certain  element  of — I  will  not  call  it  competition 
— but  dependence  on  the  size  of  other  navies. 
That  was  very  carefully  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  certain  kinds  of  ships  at  the 
Washington  Conference,  which  ended  in  an 
agreement  which  was  very  warmly  welcomed  in 
my  country.  The  Washington  Conference,  how¬ 
ever,  only  dealt  with  certain  kinds  of  ships.  It 
is  possible  that  further  agreements  may  be  made 
in  respect  of  submarines  and  cruisers,  but  I 
ought  to  point  out  that  the  number  of  cruisers 
m  the  British  navy  is  also  largely  a  question  of 
overseas  commitments  and  not  of  the  size  of  for¬ 
eign  navies,  or  only  very  slightly  a  question  of 
their  size.  While  the  number  of  cruisers  may 
therefore  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  their  size  undoubtedly  does,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  by  general  agreement,  the  size 
of  the  cruisers  should  not  be  diminished.” 

7.  The  British  consider  an  air*  force  an 
offensive  rather  than  a  defensive  arm  of  the 
service,  and  as  such  dependent  on  the  size 
of  the  air  forces  maintained  by  other  coun¬ 
tries.  They  have  stated  officially  that  they 
“would  welcome  any  agreement  which  would 
enable  them  to  reduce  those  armaments.” 

FRENCH  DISARMAMENT 
POLICY 

The  French  view  of  the  reduction  and 
limitation  of  armaments  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  on  almost  all  points. 
France  has  consistently  maintained: 

1.  That  security  must  be  guaranteed  by 
.some  form  of  military  assistance  against  ag¬ 
gression  as  a  necessary  condition  precedent 
to  the  reduction  and  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments.  As  Paul  Boncour  has  expressed  it 
in  the  Preparatory  Commission:  “Every 
path  we  follow  leads  us  back  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  argument  ....  that  the  limitation 
and  the  reduction  of  armaments  are  indis¬ 


solubly  bound  up  with  the  organization  of 
economic  and  military  assistance  in  time  of 
war.”  .... 
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“One  of  the  essential  objects  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  and  limitation  of  armaments  was  to  se- 
cure  a  position  in  which  no  country  commit¬ 
ting  an  aggression  would  be  able  to  make 
head  against  the  total  forces  which  could  be  ‘ 
brought  against  it  by  the  Members  of  the 
League  acting  conjointly  in  pursuance  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  16  of  the  Covenant  and  of  regional 
agreements  as  contemplated  in  Article  21.”  • 

2.  That  agreements  for  the  reduction  and 
limitation  of  armaments  must  be  guaranteed 
by  an  international  inspection  and  control  of 
the  military  establishments  to  ascertain 
whether  treaty  obligations  were  being  faith¬ 
fully  executed. 

3.  That  there  exists  a  complete  interde¬ 
pendence  of  armaments  and  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  fairly  to  deal  with  any  single  category 
(land,  sea  or  air)  without  simultaneously 
dealing  with  the  others. 

4.  That  it  is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  the 
actual  peace-time  armaments  of  nations,  but 
that  industrial,  financial,  economic  and  other 
factors  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
general  scheme  that  may  be  drawn  up.  This 
is  the  thesis  of  the  so-called  '‘potentiel  de 
guerre'’  or  war  potential,  according  to  which 
a  country’s  preparedness  for  war  is,  in  the 
main,  proportionate  to  that  country’s  total 
resources,  men,  money  and  material  avail¬ 
able  in  time  of  war. 

5.  That  any  agreements  on  the  limitation 
and  reduction  of  armaments,  in  order  to  be 
effective,  must  be  universal,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  single  standard  system  applicable 
to  all  countries  of  the  world. 

6.  That  airplanes  and  submarines  are  es¬ 
sentially  defensive  armaments  and  that  in 
the  navy  a  certain  maximum  tonnage  should 
be  allowed  each  state  to  be  used  as  the  state 
pleases,  according  to  its  resources  and  needs 
in  large  or  small  ships.  This  is  of  course 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  theory  of  limi¬ 
tation  by  classes  as  exemplified  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference  treaties. 

7.  That,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  France  must  have  adequate  protection 
of  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  large  empire,  which 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
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ITALIAN  DISARMAMENT 
POLICY 


The  Italian  position  concerning  reduction 
and  limitation  of  armaments  corresponds  in 
general  to  that  of  the  French. 

1.  The  Italian  Government  has  stated 
frankly  that  because  of  her  “unfavorable  geo¬ 
graphical  position,”  Italy  cannot  “expose 
herself  without  grave  danger  to  any  restric¬ 
tion  of  her  naval  armaments,  which  are  al¬ 
ready  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  her  de¬ 
fense.”  Furthermore,  Italy  feels  that  she 
must  take  into  account  the  “other  nations 
which  look  into  and  have  access  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  which  are  particularly  favored 
by  their  geographical  position,  threatening 
(Italian)  lines  of  communication,  or  which 
have  under  construction  many  naval  units 
of  various  types  or  are  elaborating  naval 
programs  of  great  importance.” 

2.  There  is  an  undeniable  interdependence 
between  all  classes  of  armaments  and  limita¬ 
tion  of  armament,  in  order  to  be  efficacious, 
must  be  universal. 

3.  Iron,  steel,  coal,  petrol  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  are  in  reality  arms,  implements  and 
apparatus  of  war.  “When  a  country  can  rely 
on  obtaining  these  resources  in  its  own  terri¬ 
tory  without  being  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries,  we  may  say  that  it  possesses  the 
fundamental  elements  of  defense  on  which 
all  sense  of  security  depends.”  The  natural 
economic  situation,  including  as  well  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  wealth  of  a  country  and  its  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  with  regard  to  the  main 
routes  of  supplies  should  be  the  basis  of  every 
estimate  of  peace-time  armaments. 

4.  It  is  here  that  the  Italian  view-point  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  French.  Italy  feels  that  any 
international  inspection  and  control  of  arma¬ 
ments  would  only  engender  friction,  would 
be  technically  ineffective  and  would  give  rise 
to  very  grave  practical  difficulties  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  considers  that  resources  constitute 
an  important  part  of  armaments. 

JAPANESE 

POLICY 

The  disarmament  policy  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  as  revealed  in  the  reply  to 
President  Coolidge’s  memorandum  and  in 
statements  advanced  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  in  Geneva,  is 


neither  wholly  in  accord  with  the  British 
view  nor  the  French-Italian  view.  Japan  has 
indicated : 

1.  That  she  is  in  accord  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  that  security  and  disarma¬ 
ment  are  interdependent. 

2.  That  she  is  in  general  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  fav¬ 
oring  regional  disarmament  as  a  step  toward 
general  disarmament. 

3.  That  she  agrees  with  France  that  any 
definition  of  armaments  should  include  the 
war  potential  of  a  country. 

4.  That  she  believes  the  civil  air  force  of 
any  country  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  limitation  of  military  air  forces. 

5.  That  she  is  opposed  to  the  French  view 
which  favors  international  supervision  of 
armaments. 

6.  That  she  believes  the  various  categories 
of  armaments  are  capable  of  separate  limi¬ 
tation. 

POSITION  OF 
UNITED  STATES 

The  position  of  the  United  States  as  re¬ 
gards  the  general  problem  of  disarmament 
has  been  clearly  stated  by  Secretary  Kellogg 
in  a  letter  of  February  12,  to  Congressman 
Stephen  G.  Porter,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

“1.  That  there  should  be  a  direct  approach 
to  the  questions  of  limitation  and  reduction 
of  armaments  without  awaiting  complicated 
measures  for  providing  security,  in  the  belief 
that  the  cause  of  security  will  be  promoted 
through  the  reduction  and  limitation  of  ar¬ 
maments  and  the  elimination  of  suspicion 
and  ill-will  which  can  be  expected  to  follow. 

“2.  That,  in  order  to  be  really  effective, 
agreements  for  the  reduction  and  limitation 
of  armaments  must  be  founded  upon  re¬ 
spect  for  treaty  obligations  and  a  belief  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  contracting  parties. 
It  is  our  belief  that  any  agreement  founded 
upon  distrust  and  providing  for  a  machinery 
of  inspection  and  control  will  not  only  fail 
to  achieve  its  purpose,  but  will  create  new 
elements  of  suspicion  and  ill  will. 

“3.  We  believe  that  insistence  upon  a  joint 
consideration  of  land,  sea  and  air  armaments 
will  tend  to  render  needlessly  complicated  the 
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task  of  a  final  conference  and  will  tend  to 
render  more  difficult  achievement  in  regard 
to  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  any  single 
category  of  armament.  For  that  reason  we 
feel  that  ultimate  success  lies  along  the  line 
of  isolating  from  the  general  problem  as 
many  concrete  questions  as  possible  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  them  in  a  direct  and  practical  man¬ 
ner. 

“4.  We  feel  that  the  only  practical  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  question  of  the  limitation  and 
reduction  of  armaments  is  through  dealing 
with  visible  armaments  at  peace  strength. 
We  feel  that  this  is  a  relatively  simple  prob¬ 
lem  where  we  are  dealing  with  known  quan¬ 
tities  and  where,  through  the  exercise  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  good  will,  we  can  hope  for  con¬ 
structive  achievement.  We  feel,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  any  scheme  involving  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  variable  industrial,  financial  and 
economic  factors  would  tend  to  inject  a  need¬ 
less  complication  into  the  problem  and  render 
more  difficult  any  hope  of  real  achievement. 

“5.  It  is  our  view  that  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  devising  a  system  for  the  limitation 
and  reduction  of  armaments  which  could  be 
made  either  applicable  or  acceptable  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  and  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  a  solution  would  merely  mean 
an  indefinite  postponement  of  achievement. 
We  feel  that  land  and  air  armaments  consti¬ 
tute  an  essentially  regional  problem  and  that 
different  solutions  can  best  meet  the  needs 
of  different  regions;  that  naval  armament 
can  best  be  dealt  with  through  direct  agree¬ 
ment  among  a  limited  number  of  naval 
powers.” 

From  the  above  summaries  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  American  view  differs  fundamen¬ 
tally  from  the  French  view.  The  British 
position  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
United  States  on  most  questions,  while  the 
Italian  position  reflects  that  of  France.  The 
Japanese  have  agreed  with  the  American 
and  British  theses  on  some  points  and  the 
French  and  Italian  on  others. 

A  memorandum  on  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Commission  (one  of  the  League  bodies  con¬ 
cerned  with  disarmament  on  which  the 
United  States  is  not  represented)  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission  on  March  10.  It  restates 
the  American  position,  amplifying  to  some 


extent  the  views  of  the  United  States  on  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  problem  with  which 
the  Joint  Commission  dealt  especially.  This 
memorandum,  made  public  at  Geneva  on  the 
eve  of  the  present  session  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission,  has  served  to  emphasize  the  dif¬ 
ference  betw'een  the  French  and  American 
viewpoints  in  regard  to  disarmament. 
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REVIEW  OF  LEAGUE  t 

DISARMAMENT  ACTIVITY  ] 

The  history  of  the  League  of  Nations’  ^ 

activity  in  the  field  of  disarmament  brings  j 
out  clearly  the  development  of  these  conflict-  | 
ing  schools  of  thought  and  the  importance  of 
the  fundamental  problem  of  security. 


The  League  of  Nations,  under  Article  8 
of  the  Covenant,  was  charged  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  disarmament: 

Article  8.  The  Members  of  the  League  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  requires 
the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  low¬ 
est  point  consistent  with  national  safety  and  the 
enforcement  by  common  action  of  international 
obligations. 

The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geographi¬ 
cal  situation  and  circumstances  of  each  State, 
shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction  for  the 
consideration  and  action  of  the  several  Govern¬ 
ments. 

Various  committees  of  the  League  have 
been  at  work  on  the  problem  ever  since  the 
League’s  inception  in  1920.  In  1922,  the 
Third  Assemby  officially  recognized  the  in¬ 
terdependence  of  security  and  disarmament 
in  the  famous  Resolution  XIV  which  defin¬ 
itely  linked  the  two  problems.  Various  plans 
and  treaties  have  been  put  forward  by  the 
League,  notably  the  “Draft  Treaty  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Assistance”  (1923)  and  the  “Protocol 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes”  (1924),  both  of  which  proved  im¬ 
possible  of  acceptance  by  the  powers.  Finally 
in  1925,  the  Sixth  Assembly  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  requesting  the  Council  to  undertake  a 
preparatory  study  with  a  view  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  for  the  reduction  and  limitation  of  ar¬ 
maments  to  be  convened  as  soon  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  conditions  had  been  assured  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  security.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  Committee  of  the  Council  under¬ 
took  a  general  study  of  the  problem  of  re¬ 
duction  and  limitation  of  armaments,  made 
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recommendations  as  to  the  composition  and 
procedure  of  a  Preparatory  Commission  for 
a  Disarmament  Conference  and  drafted  the 
questions  to  be  examined  by  this  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  League  Council  at  its  thirty-seventh 
session,  December  7  to  16,  1925,  considered 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council, 
adopted  the  latter’s  scheme  for  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  “Preparatory  Commission  for  the 
Disarmament  Conference”  and  adopted  a  list 
of  seven  questions  prepared  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Council  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Preparatory  Commission  as  the  basis  of  the 
latter’s  work  in  preparing  the  agenda  for  a 
general  conference  on  the  reduction  and  limi¬ 
tation  of  armaments. 

COMMISSIONS  APPOINTED 
BY  LEAGUE  COUNCIL 

The  organizations  instituted  by  the  League 
Council  to  undertake  preparatory  studies  for 
a  disarmament  conference  were  as  follows : 

1.  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference,  which  is  to  draw 
up  proposals  for  the  Council  and  to  direct 
and  coordinate  all  work  preparatory  to  the 
Conference.  Any  state  not  represented  on 
the  Commission  is  entitled  to  submit  mem¬ 
oranda  on  matters  in  which  it  is  specially  in¬ 
terested  and  to  be  heard  in  support  of  such 
memoranda. 

The  present  members  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  are:  Argentine  Republic,*  Bel¬ 
gium,  Bulgaria,  Chile,*  China,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Colombia,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Salvador,  Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene  Kingdom  (Jugoslavia),  Sweden  and  the 
United  States.  Its  Chairman  is  M.  Loudon 
(Netherlands)  and  its  Vice-chairmen,  M,  de 
Brouckere  (Belgium)  and  M.  Veverka 
(Czechoslovakia) . 

2.  The  Joint  Commission  deals  especially 
with  the  economic  aspects  of  the  questions 
relating  to  disarmament.  It  is  composed 
of  members  of  the  Economic,  Financial  and 
Transit  Organizations  of  the  League  and  of 
members  of  the  Employers’  and  Workers’ 
Groups  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization.  It  includes  as 
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well  a  certain  number  of  experts  appointed 
by  the  Council,  and  may  seek  the  advice  of 
other  experts. 

3.  The  Committee  of  the  Council.  This 
is  the  Council  itself  constituted  as  a  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  deals  with  such  disarmament  ques¬ 
tions  as  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  League 
organizations  rather  than  that  of  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission.  The  United  States 
not  being  a  member  of  the  League  is  not  rep¬ 
resented  on  either  the  Joint  Commission  or 
the  Committee  of  the  Council. 

The  invitations  were  sent  out  on  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1926  and  were  accepted  by  all  the 
states  except  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics,  which  based  its  refusal  on  the  fact 
that  the  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  At  the  Lausanne  Conference  in  1923, 
one  of  the  Russian  delegates  was  murdered 
and  a  Swiss  court  afterward  acquitted  the 
murderer.  As  a  result  Moscow  has  informed 
Geneva  that  she  will  not  attend  any  confer¬ 
ence  held  on  Swiss  soil. 

The  United  States  accepted,  and  Congress 
appropriated  §50,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
delegation  which  comprised  the  following 
members : 

1.  State  Department 

Hugh  Gibson  (head  of  the  delegation) 

Allen  W.  Dulles 
Dorsey  Richardson 
Alan  Winslow 

2.  Navy  Department 

Rear-Admiral  Hilary  P.  Jones 
Rear-Admiral  Andrew  T.  Long 
Captain  A.  Andrews 

3.  War  Department 

.  Major-General  Dennis  Nolan 
Brigadier-General  H.  T.  Smith 
Major  George  Strong 

The  Preparatory  Commission  met  in  Ge¬ 
neva  from  May  18  to  May  26,  1926,  and 
again  on  September  22  and  27. 

WORK  OF  THE 
PREPARATORY  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  constituted  two  sub-com¬ 
missions  composed  of  persons  directly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  delegations  forming  part  of  the 
Commission  and  consequently  expressing  the 
opinion  of  their  respective  Governments. 
Sub-Commission  A  deals  with  military,  naval 
and  air  questions,  and  its  members  are  ex- 
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perts  in  these  fields.  Major-General  Nolan 
and  Rear-Admiral  Jones,  assisted  by  the 
army,  navy  and  air  experts  represent  the 
United  States  on  this  Sub-Commission.  Sub- 
Commission  B  deals  with  non-military  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  be  referred  to  it  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  representative  of  each  delegation 
to  the  Preparatory  Commission.  Sub-Com¬ 
mission  B  is  authorized  to  refer  any  such 
question  to  any  organizations  or  individuals 
it  may  see  fit  to  consult,  including  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  Joint  Commission.  The  two  Vice-. 
Presidents  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
are  the  respective  Chairmen  of  the  Sub- 
Commissions  A  and  B. 

Besides  constituting  the  two  Sub-Commis¬ 
sions  which  were  to  do  the  major  work  of 
clearing  the  ground  for  a  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  by  the  formulation  of  answers  to  the 
seven  questions  of  the  questionnaire,  the 
Preparatory  Commission  itself  in  plenary 
sessions  discussed  the  questionnaire,  defin¬ 
itely  assigning  various  points  to  the  two  tech¬ 
nical  Sub-Commissions  and  expressing  opini¬ 
ons  designed  to  clarify  the  questionnaire  and 
aid  the  Sub-Commissions  in  their  work. 

THE  WORK  OF 
SUB-COMMISSION  A. 

Sub-Commission  A  held  three  sessions  at 
Geneva;  the  first,  from  May  28  to  July  6; 
the  second  from  August  2  to  September  9; 
and  the  third  from  September  27  to  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  making  in  all  86  meetings.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  these  meetings  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission  itself  bring  out 
clearly  the  immense  complexity  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  reduction  and  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  indicate  throughout,  the  existence 
of  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  points. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  there  are  two 
distinct  schools  of  thought;  one  supported 
by  France,  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente 
(Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania) 
with  varying  additional  adherents ;  the  other, 
put  forward  and  supported  by  the  United 
States,  usually  with  the  adherence  of  Great 
Britain  and  occasionally  of  various  other 
states,  particularly  countries  which  main¬ 
tained  voluntary  rather  than  conscript  mili¬ 
tary  service  and  which  opposed  the  war  po¬ 
tential  theory  of  the  Continental  Powers. 


The  divergence  of  views  was  so  funda-  j 
mental  that  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
plenary  Preparatory  Commission,  held  Sep- 
tember  22  and  27,  Mr.  Gibson,  the  United 
States  representative,  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  inviting  Sub-Commission  A  to  arrange 
for  the  results  of  its  deli  Derations  to  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  final  report  containing,  in  respect 
*'  of  each  question  considered,  the  various  tech¬ 
nical  replies  to  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  opinions  expressed  during  the 
discussions.  The  resolution  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  delegations  in  favor  of  each 
reply  and  the  arguments  with  which  they 
supported  their  views  be  embodied  in  the 
report.  This  resolution  was  passed  and 
acted  upon  by  Sub-Commission  A,  whose  re¬ 
port  to  the  Preparatory  Commission  is  a 
bulky  document  of  some  176  pages,  for  the 
most  part  printed  in  parallel  columns  to  give 
consistently  the  varying  views  expressed. 

DISCUSSION  OF 

DISARMAMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

While  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  review 
adequately  the  ground  covered  by  the  Sub- 
Commission  or  to  indicate  the  positions  taken 
on  the  points  raised  in  the  questionnaire,  it 
may  be  useful  to  append  the  questions,  with 
a  brief  statement  indicating  the  wide  scope 
of  the  discussion.  The  mere  listing  of  the 
questions  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  disarmament  is  tremendously  com¬ 
plex  and  involves  many  more  factors  than 
the  mere  size  of  the  military  establishments 
concerned. 

Question  /. 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  expres¬ 
sion  “armaments?” 

(а)  Definition  of  the  various  factors— 
military,  economic,  geographical,  etc. 
— upon  which  the  power  of  a  coun¬ 
try  in  time  of  war  depends. 

(б)  Definition  and  special  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  various  factors  w^hich 
constitute  the  armaments  of  a  coun¬ 
try  in  time  of  peace;  the  different 
categories  of  armaments  (military, 
naval  and  air)  the  methods  of  re¬ 
cruiting,  training,  organizations  cap¬ 
able  of  immediate  military  employ¬ 
ment,  etc. 
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The  Sub-Commission  was  divided  in  its 
opinion  as  to  the  answer  to  this  question.  The 
long  discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that 
some  delegates,  notably  the  French,  believed 
the  expression  “armaments”  included  all  the 
general  resources  of  a  country,  industrial, 
financial,  economic  and  human.  On  the  other 
hand,  other  delegates,  such  as  the  British  and 
American  maintained  that  resources  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  personnel  cannot  rightfully  be 
classed  as  armaments. 

limitation  of 

PEACE-TIME  ARMAMENTS 
Question  II. 

(a)  Is  it  practicable  to  limit  the  ultimate 
war  strength  of  a  country,  or  must 
any  measures  of  disarmament  be 
confined  to  the  peace  strength? 

{b)  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  “reduction  and  limitation 
of  armaments?” 

The  various  forms  which  reduction 
or  limitation  may  take  in  the  case 
of  land,  sea  and  air  forces ;  the  rela¬ 
tive  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
each  of  the  different  forms  or  meth¬ 
ods:  for  example,  the  reduction  of 
the  larger  peace-time  units  or  of 
their  establishment  and  their  equip¬ 
ment  or  of  any  immediately  mobiliz- 
able  forces :  the  reduction  of  the 
length  of  active  service,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  military 
equipment,  the  reduction  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  national  defense,  etc. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  was  of  the 
opinion  “that  it  would  not  be  practicable  at 
the  present  time  to  limit  the  ultimate  war 
strength  of  a  country.”  On  the  other  hand 
it  affirmed  “that  it  is  possible  to  limit  the 
land,  sea  and  air  forces  permanently  main¬ 
tained  in  peace  time  by  the  various  countries 
or  capable  of  immediate  use  without  prelimi¬ 
nary  mobilization  measures.”  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  on  this  point  there  was  gen¬ 
eral  agreement. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Sub-Com¬ 
mission  A  agreed  that  “theoretically,  limita¬ 
tions  may  be  looked  for  in  the  following  di¬ 
rections  : 

1.  Land,  sea  and  air  effectives  constantly 
available ; 


2.  Length  of  voluntary  or  compulsory 
service ; 

3.  Land,  naval  and  air  material  in  use  and 
and  in  reserve ; 

4.  Expenditure  on  training  and  the  cost 
of  materials  for  armaments  as  a  whole ; 

5.  Chemical  preparation ; 

6.  Aeronautical  prepara-  j 

tion;  “undertaken 

7.  Preparations  for  uti’iz-  with  v. 

ing  the  merchant  ma-  view  to 
rine;  war” 

8.  Industrial  preparations 
in  general.” 

The  French  school,  however,  stated  defin¬ 
itely  that  “in  the  present  state  of  security, 
it  is  not  possible  to  limit  the  number  of 
trained  reserves  and  the  quantity  of  material 
in  reserve.”  The  Americans,  British  and 
others  took  the  opposite  view  of  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  limiting  these  factors. 

STANDARDS  OF 
MEASUREMENT 

Question  III. 

By  what  standards  is  it  possible  to 
measure  the  armaments  of  one  country 
against  the  armaments  of  another,  e.  g., 
numbers,  period  of  service,  equipment, 
expenditure,  etc.? 

The  Sub-Commission  agreed  that  it  was 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  compare 
forces  as  dissimilar  as  a  professional  army, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  conscript  army  on  the 
other.  Certain  standards  of  comparison 
were  discussed,  some  delegates,  notably  the 
British  and  American,  believing  that  trained 
reserves  and  material  in  reserve  could  be 
taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison ;  the 
French  school  of  thought  maintaining  the 
exact  opposite. 

In  regard  to  the  measure  of  naval  units, 
there  were  generally  speaking,  two  divergent 
points  of  view:  one  group  led  by  France, 
held  that  the  total  naval  tonnage  should  form 
the  basis  of  limitation,  the  other  led  by  the 
United  States,  that  the  limitation  should  be 
effected  by  classes  of  ships. 

In  regard  to  air  forces,  the  difference  of 
opinion  arose  in  regard  to  whether  or  not 
civil  airplanes,  material,  personnel,  etc.. 
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should  be  included  in  any  estimate  of  the 
military  air  force  of  a  state. 

The  Sub-Commission  agreed  in  general 
that  expenditure  on  national  defense  does  not 
appear  in  present  circumstances  to  constitute 
a  standard  of  comparison  for  armaments. 
Some  delegates,  however,  believed  that  such 
expenditures  furnish  an  indirect  standard  of 
comparison. 

The  Sub-Commission  recommended  that 
the  question  of  a  reduction  or  limitation  of 
armed  forces  by  means  of  the  reduction  or 
limitation  of  expenditure  on  national  defense 
be  studied  further  by  the  Joint  Commission. 
This  Commission  found  that  it  would  first 
of  all  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  standard 
system  of  budget  accounting  and  of  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  various  categories  of  expendi¬ 
tures  concerning  national  defense.  It  is  this 
phase  of  the  question  which  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mission  is  at  present  engaged  in  studying. 

“OFFENSIVE  AND 
DEFENSIVE  ARMAMENTS” 

Question  IV. 

Can  there  be  said  to  be  “offensive” 
and  “defensive”  armaments?  Is  there 
any  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
certain  force  is  organized  for  purely  de¬ 
fensive  purposes  (no  matter  what  use 
may  be  made  of  it  in  time  of  war),  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  spirit  of  aggression? 

The  following  armaments  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Sub-Commission,  “defensive 
armaments:”  So-called  “fixed  defenses,” 
such  as  forts,  etc. ;  vessels  of  small  sea-going 
efficiency  under  some  conditions ;  permament 
fortifications  for  defense  against  land  at¬ 
tacks  ;  anti-air  craft  apparatus. 

In  regard  to  the  second  half  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Sub-Commission  felt  that  “techni¬ 
cally  speaking,  the  smaller  the  quantity  of 
mobile  and  up-to-date  material,  the  smaller 
the  number  of  immediately  available  trained 
effectives  and  mobilization  facilities  in  a 
military  system,  the  less  will  that  system  be 
suitable  for  aggressive  purposes,  taking  in¬ 
to  account  such  fundamental  differences  as 
may  exist  betw'een  armies  recruited  on  the 
voluntary  system  and  those  recruited  by  con¬ 


scription.”  Furthermore,  some  of  the  Sub- 
Commission  felt  that  “the  principal  test 
whether  a  force  is  designed  for  purely  de¬ 
fensive  purposes  or  built  up  in  a  spirit  of 
aggression  remains  in  any  case  the  intentions 
of  the  country  concerned.” 

FACTORS  determining 
SCALE  OF  ARMAMENTS 

Question  V. 

(a)  On  what  principle  will  it  be  possible 
to  draw  up  a  scale  of  armaments  per-  . 
missible  to  the  various  countries, 
taking  into  account  particularly : 
Population ; 

Resources ; 

Geographical  situation ; 

Length  and  nature  of  maritime 
communications ; 

Density  and  character  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  ; 

Vulnerability  of  the  frontiers  and 
of  the  important  vital  centers  near 
the  frontiers; 

The  time  required,  varying  with 
different  States,  to  transform  peace 
armaments  into  war  armaments; 
The  degree  of  security  which,  in  the 
event  of  aggression,  a  State  could 
receive  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Covenant  or  of  separate  engage¬ 
ments  contracted  towards  that 
State  ? 

(h)  Can  the  reduction  of  armaments  be 
promoted  by  examining  possible 
means  for  ensuring  that  the  mutual 
assistance,  economic  and  military, 
contemplated  in  Article  16  of  the 
Covenant  shall  be  brought  quickly 
into  operation  as  soon  as  an  act  of 
aggression  has  been  committed? 

Under  Question  V,  the  Sub-Commission 
considered  but  one  item,  the  vulnerability  of 
frontiers.  Because  of  their  political  char¬ 
acter  the  other  questions  under  (a)  were 
referred  to  Sub-Commission  B,  which  later 
turned  them  over  to  the  Joint  Commission. 

Part  (b)  had  been  the  subject  of  important 
recommendations  by  the  French,  Polish  and 
Finnish  Governments  which  the  Preparatory 
Commission  referred  the  League  Council. 
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Part  (c)  of  this  question  was  answered  In 
the  affirmative  with  some  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  details. 

REGIONAL 

DISARMAMENT 

Question  VIL 


France,  in  expressing  her  belief  in  the 
value  of  mutual  assistance  as  a  step  toward 
disarmament,  asked  the  commission  to  de¬ 
termine  how  such  assistance  could  best  be 
given. 

The  Polish  delegation  made  the  following 
proposal : 

“The  Commission  suggests  to  the  Council  that 
it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  a  special 
organization  of  regional  assistance  within  the 
scope  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  would  be 
likely  to  give  the  organs  of  the  League  effective 
help  in  supplying  the  assistance  required  and 
would  thereby  render  the  execution  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  articles  of  the  Covenant  easier  and  more 
expeditious  (study  of  the  machinery,  form  and 
procedure  of  regional  assistance).” 

The  delegation  of  Finland  proposed : 

“The  Commission  proposes  that  the  Council 
should  undertake  the  examination  of  special  ar¬ 
rangements  whereby  a  reduction  of  armaments 
agreed  to  by  States  unfavorably  placed,  owing 
to  geographical  or  other  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  might  be  compensated  in  order  to  meet 
their  requirements  for  security.” 

CIVIL  AND  MILITARY 
AIRCRAFT 

Question  VI. 

(a)  Is  there  any  device  by  which  civil 
and  military  aircraft  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  purposes  of  disarma¬ 
ment?  If  this  is  not  practicable, 
how  can  the  value  of  civil  aircraft 
be  computed  in  estimating  the  air 
strength  of  any  country? 

{h)  Is  it  possible  or  desirable  to  apply 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  (a) 
above  to  parts  of  aircraft  and  air¬ 
craft  engines? 

(c)  Is  it  possible  to  attach  military  value 
to  commercial  fleets  in  estimating 
the  naval  armaments  of  a  country? 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Sub-Commis¬ 
sion  felt  that  there  could  be  no  distinction 
for  the  purposes  of  disarmament  between 
civil  and  military  aircraft.  The  German 
delegation  strongly  opposed  this  point  of 
view. 

The  United  States  delegation  declared  that 
it  did  not  agree  with  the  alleged  importance 
of  civil  aircraft  in  estimating  the  war- 
strength  of  a  country,  since  it  considered 
that  civil  aircraft  is  merely  a  resource  of  a 
country. 


Admitting  that  disarmament  depends 
on  security,  to  what  extent  is  regional 
disarmament  possible  in  return  for 
regional  security?  Or  is  any  scheme  of 
disarmament  impracticable  unless  it  is 
general?  If  regional  disarmament  is 
practicable,  would  it  promote  or  lead  up 
to  general  disarmament? 

The  Sub-Commission  came  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  “regarding  this  question 
from  a  technical  point  of  view,  regional  mili¬ 
tary,  naval  and  air  disarmament  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  step  towards  general  dis¬ 
armament,  and  this  step  will  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  measure  as  the  region  considered  is 
vaster  and  lends  itself  more  readily  to  the 
technical  organization  of  a  system  of  possible 
mutual  assistance  guaranteeing  each  of  the 
States  of  the  region  against  any  aggression.” 
The  United  States  dissented  strongly  from 
the  last  part  of  this  statement  (beginning 
“this  step”),  and  declared  that  this  part  of 
the  above  conclusions  largely  negatives  the 
idea  of  regional  agreements. 

A  supplementary  Question  (VIII),  as  fol¬ 
lows,  was  referred  by  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  to  Sub-Commission  B : 

“The  last  paragraph  of  Article  8  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  stipulates 
that  ‘the  Members  of  the  League  under¬ 
take  to  interchange  full  and  frank  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  scale  of  their  arma¬ 
ments  their  military,  naval  and  air  pro¬ 
grammes,  and  the  conditions  of  such  of 
their  industries  as  are  adaptable  to  war¬ 
like  purposes. 

“With  a  view  to  organizing  this  ex¬ 
change  of  information,  Sub-Commission 
A  has  been  requested  to  consider  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  from  the 
military  point  of  view*  of  the  various 
methods  which  might  be  employed  and 
in  particular: 

“(a)  The  organization  at  Geneva  of 
a  permanent  service  for  the  col- 
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lection  of  information  received 
from  the  different  Governments; 

“(b)  The  conclusion  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  convention  making  it 
compulsory  to  publish  all  inven¬ 
tions  which  can  be  used  in 
chemical  t;r  bacteriological  war¬ 
fare  and  in  general  all  forms  of 
warfare  which  are  condemned 
by  the  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world. 

“Sub-Commission  A  is  requested  to 
investigate  what  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  from  the  military  point  of  view 
of  inserting  in  the  Convention  relative 
to  Disarmament,  or  in  that  regarding 
the  prohibition  of  certain  forms  of  war¬ 
fare,  provisions  similar  to  those  con¬ 
tained  in  the  statute  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  (Articles  411  to  420  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles) . 

“Sub-Commission  A  is  requested  to 
consider  to  what  extent  the  experience 
acquired  regarding  the  supervision  of 
disarmament  points  to  the  possibility 
from  the  military  point  of  view  of  gen¬ 
eral  supervision.” 

In  regard  to  the  last  section  of  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission’s  instructions,  which 
form  the  most  fundamental  part  of  this  sup¬ 
plementary  question,  the  Sub-Commission 
was  divided  into  two  groups,  one  led  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  expressing 
the  opinion  that  “any  form  of  supervision 
or  control  of  armaments  by  an  international 
body  is  more  calculated  to  foment  ill-will  and 
suspicion  between  states  than  to  foster  in- 


Di 


ternational  confidence .  The  execution 

of  the  provisions  of  any  Convention  for  the 
Reduction  and  Limitation  of  Armaments 
must  depend  upon  the  good  faith  of  nations 
scrupulously  to  carry  out  their  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions.”  The  other  school,  supported  by 
France,  maintained  that  any  disarmament 
treaty  to  be  effective,  must  provide  for  the 
creation  of  an  international  body  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League,  to  investigate  the 
armaments  maintained  by  any  given  state. 

At  its  present  session,  which  opened  • 
March  21  at  Geneva,  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  will  endeavor  to  prepare  a  final 
agenda  for  the  general  disarmament  confer¬ 
ence.  In  addition  to  considering  the  reports 
of  its  Sub-Committees  A  and  B  and  of  the 
Joint  Commission,  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion  has  before  it  the  draft  of  a  convention 
introduced  by  Lord  Cecil  which  embodies  the 
British  proposals  for  disarmament.  Paul 
Boncour,  the  French  representative  on  the 
Commission,  has  stated  that  he  will  shortly 
introduce  another  draft  convention  based  on 
the  French  thesis  for  disarmament.  Other 
delegations  have  indicated  that  they  may  do 
likewise. 
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It  is  the  task  of  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion  to  consider  all  of  these  proposals  and  to 
reconcile  them,  if  possible,  in  a  final  draft 
convention  which  might  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  work  of  the  future  disarmament  con¬ 
ference.  Whether  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  task  in 
time  to  submit  recommendations  to  the 
Eighth  Assembly  of  the  League  in  Septem¬ 
ber  remains  to  be  seen. 
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ANNEX  I 


NAVAL  ARMAMENTS  OF  THE  FIVE  POWERS 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  three-power 
conference  proposed  by  the  United  States 
will  endeavor  to  reach  an  agreement  for  lim¬ 
iting  the  classes  of  naval  vessels  not  covered 
by  the  Washington  Treaty,  the  present 
status  as  reached  at  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference,  and  the  present  ratio  in  regard  to 
cruisers,  destroyers  and  other  classes  not 
limited  at  Washington,  are  of  interest. 

The  Washington  Conference,  which  met 
from  November  11,  1921  to  February  6, 
1922,  resulted  in  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy 
and  Japan,  limiting  naval  armaments  as  re¬ 
gards  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers. 


According  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  sig¬ 
natory  powers  agreed  to  establish  the  follow¬ 
ing  ratio  based  on  tonnage:  For  the  United 
States,  the  British  Empire  and  Japan  5-5-3; 
for  France  and  Italy  1.67  for  each  country. 

From  the  following  tables  it  will  be  noted 
that  since  the  Washington  treaty  the  five 
powers  have  laid  down  a  total  of  235  vessels 
and  appropriated  for  60  more.  The  greatest 
building  has  been  in  cruisers,  destroyers  and 
submarines,  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
leading  in  cruiser  construction,  Japan  and 
France  leading  in  destroyer  construction, 
and  France  and  Japan  in  submarines. 


Table  I — Ships  Scrapped  Under  Treaty  Terms* 


Power 

Ships  completed 

Ships  building 

Total 

1 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

United  States . 

British  Empire . 

Japanese  Empire . 

France . 

Italy . 

«  19 
*22 
*  12 
None. 
None. 

289,580 

447.750 

192.751 
None. 
None. 

*  13 
None. 

4 

None. 

None. 

552,800 

None. 

161,958 

None. 

None. 

32 
i  22 
16 

None. 

None. 

842,380 

447,750 

354,709 

None. 

None. 

>  Includes  Oregon  and  Illinois  permitted  to  be  retained  for  noncombatant  purposes. 

>  Includes  Lexington  and  Saratoga  which  are  being  completed  as  aircr^t  carriers. 

’  Includes  Collingwood  and  Colussus  iMrmitted  to  be  retained  for  noncombatant  purposes. 
*  Includes  Asabi  and  Shikishima  permitted  to  be  retained  for  noncombatant  purposes. 


Table  II — Capital  Ships  (Liiviited) 


Power 

Built 

Building 

Tonnage  to 

True 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

at  in  1941 

1  in 

1941 

United  States.. . . . 

18 

None. 

None. 

525,000 

525,000 

315,000 

175,000 

175,000 

5.00 

British  Empire _ I _ _ 

22 

r  2 

5.00 

Japan _ .* _ _ 

10 

None. 

3.00 

France _ _ 

9 

None. 

None. 

1.07 

Italy _ _ _ 

7 

None. 

None. 

1.67 

Nelson  and  Rodney  building  to  replace  Ajax,  Centurian,  King  George  V  and  Thunderer.  When  this 
replacement  is  affected  capital  ship  tonnage  for  British  Empire  will  be  (20  ships)  558,950  tons. 

British  Empire  and  Japanese  Empire  retain  four  battle  cruisers  each.  United  States  retaining  none. 
When  Nelson  and  Rodney  are  completed,  the  following  status  will  obtain: 


\ 

United 

States 

British 

Empire 

1  Japanese 
Empire 

France 

Italy 

Capital  ships: 

Armed  with  13.4-inch  guns  or  heavier _ _ 

14 

20 

10 

3 

0 

Armed  with  12-incfa  guns . . . . 

* 

0 

0 

6 

7 

•Tables  I-V  prepared  by  U.  S.  Navy  Department. 
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Table  III — Aircraft  Carriers  (Limited) 


United  States .  1 

British  Empire _  4 

Japanese  Empire..  1 

France .  None. 

Italy .  None. 


Building 

Total 

Num¬ 

ber 

Tons 

Num¬ 

ber 

Tons 

2 

2 

2 

1 

None. 

6f>,000 

37,200 

63,800 

21,160 

None. 

3 

6 

3 

1 

None. 

78,700 
104, 490 
63,300 
21,160 
None. 

Total  of  non- 
ezperlmental 
carriers 


Incre¬ 
ment 
neces¬ 
sary  to 
attain 
allow¬ 
ance 
(tons! 


66,000  135,000 
56,300  135,000 


>  All  experimental  with  exception  of  British  carrier  Furious  of  19,100  tons,  completed  September,  1935. 
Under  terms  of  treaty  experimental  carriers  may  be  replaced  at  any  time  provided  total  carrier  tonnes 
IS  not  exceeded. 


Table  IV — Modern  Cruisers  (Unlimited) 


Power 

Built 

Authorized  and 
Budding  appropriated  for 

Total 

Ton¬ 

nage 

on 

basis 

To  attain  .5-.5-3- 
1.67-1.67  ratio 
with  Britain 

Num¬ 

ber 

Tons 

Num¬ 

ber 

Tons 

n 

Tons 

of  5-5- 
3-1.67- 
1.67 

Num¬ 
ber  > 

Tons 

U  nited  States . 

10  75,000 

2 

20,000 

3 

30,000 

15 

125,000 

.332,290 

21 

207, 29f; 

British  Empire... 

40  194,290 

il 

iiaooo 

3 

28;  OW 

54 

332,290 

332,290 

None. 

None. 

Japanese  Empire. 

19;  102,005 

6 

.54,200 

None. 

None. 

25 

156,205 

199,374 

4 

43, 169 

France . 

3|  16,731 

6 

53,619 

1 

10,000 

80,350 

110,985 

3 

30, 6.35 

Italy . 

8  30,784 

2 

20,000 

None. 

None. 

10 

50,784 

110,985 

6 

60,201 

Actual  ratios,  modem  cruisers: 

Toimage . 

Number  of  vessels . 

Capital  ship  ratio . 


United 

British 

Japanese 

States 

Empire 

Empire 

1.88 

5.00 

2.35 

1,38 

3.00 

2.31 

5.00 

5,00 

3.00 

Table  V — Destroyer  Type,  First  Line  (Unlimited) 


Authorized  and  appropri¬ 
ated  for  or  building 


Leaders  Destroyers  Leaders  Destroyers 


Destroyer.'^ 


United  States.... 
British  Empire.. 
Japanese  Empire. 

France . 

Italy . 


Tons 

Num¬ 

ber 

329, 153 
194, 575 

None. 

None. 

4 

9 

18,111 

None. 

276  329, 153 


13  31,791 
8!  14,889|  35 
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United  ! 
States  1 

British 

Empire 

Japanese 

Empire 

1 

France 

1 

Italy 

Actual  ratios,  modem  destroyer  types: 

Total  oombined  tonnage _ _ _ _ _ 

7.29 

2. 48 

1.93 

1. 14 

Total  oombined  nUP'l**’*'  nf  vpS-vLs.  .....  _ - 

7.30  1 

2.54 

1.54 

1.14 

Capital  ship  ratio... _ 

5.00 

3.00 

1.67 

1.67 

1 

Table  VI — Submarines  (Unlimited)* 


Power 

Built 

Authoriied  and  Afpro~ 
friatid  for,  or  Budding 

Totals 

Tonnage  on 
present  Jap¬ 
anese  basis  at 

No. 

1,000 
tons  + 

No. 

700 

tons  + 

No. 

7,000 

tons  + 

No. 

700 

tons  + 

S  S'S:  t.6p: 
1.67  ratio 

U.  S . 

6 

9.67s 

50 

43.822 

■1 

6,000 

0 

None 

59 

59.497 

114.29s 

Brit.  Emp . 

7 

11,350 

28 

25.150 

kI 

12.215 

I 

890 

45 

49.605 

114.295 

Upan . 

6 

10,110 

43 

34.834 

mm 

21.970 

2 

1,663 

68 

68,577 

68,577 

France . 

3 

2.988 

19 

17.S09 

wU 

10,010 

19 

26,621 

45 

57,128 

41.146 

Italy . 

0 

None 

9 

7.167 

■ 

5.200 

9 

7.I4S 

22 

19.SI* 

41,146 

Table  VII— Naval  Construction  Since  Washington  Conference* 


United  States 

British  Empire 

Japan 

France 

Italy 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Type  or  Class 

V. 

« 

w 

K 

R 

til 

a 

‘s 

V 

ts 

W 

C; 

Q 

4 

n 

4 

tt 

0 

Q 

c 

2  c 

c 

11 

¥■ 

-ft, 

0 

"3 

0, 

4 

2  e 

0 

>? 

< 

'< 

-4 

< 

Capital  Ships .... 

2 

2 

70,000 

1 

Aircraft  Carriers. 

2 

66,000 

3 

3 

56,300 

2 

2 

53,800 

■ 

Light  Cruisers.  . . 

3 

5 

50,000 

11 

3 

14 

138,000 

12 

12 

88.285 

6 

1 

7 

63,619 

■ 

2 

20,000 

Mine  Layers . 

1 

1 

6,740 

1 

1 

3,000 

I 

I 

4.000 

Destroys.  Leaders 

4 

4 

7.400 

9 

3 

12 

29.724 

Destroyers . 

2 

2 

2,540 

27 

8 

35 

46,400 

22 

4 

26 

37.994 

16 

16 

20,136 

Submarines . 

3 

3 

(a) 2, 1 19 

3 

6 

9 

12.215 

21 

9 

30 

38,664 

32 

11 

43 

47,871 

13 

13 

12.345 

Gunboats . 

6 

6 

2,790 

4 

4 

t 

4 

4 

1.352 

1 

1 

720 

Mine  Sweepers. . . 

6 

6 

4.200 

9 

9 

(c)6.486 

Tankers . 

3 

3 

46,200 

1 

2 

3 

23,900 

4 

4 

30,100 

Tenders . 

1 

1 

? 

3 

3 

32,400 

2 

2 

14,000 

1 

1 

5.000 

Supply  &  Repair. 

1 

1 

? 

1 

1 

17,500 

% 

1 

1 

8,140 

(a) 

(b) 

Totals . 

13 

3 

16 

120,909 

26 

11 

37 

285,79s 

79 

22 

lOI 

339,201 

71 

24 

95 

00 

46 

(d) 

46 

102.207 

U)  Does  not  include  tonna^  of  2  tubmarinei.  (b)  Does  not  include  tonnage  of  4  gunboats,  one  repair  ship  and 
one  submarine  tender,  (c)  These  are  combined  mine  sweepers  and  mine  layers.  .  (d)  No  information. 


•Reprinted  by  pernii!<ijion  of  FufcUjti  Affairs,  New  York. 
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BRIEF  CHRONOLOGY  OF  DISARMAMENT 


lUl'J. 

June  28.  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Article  8  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Articles  1G4-273  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
— disarm  Germany. 

September  10.  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 
Articles  118-159 — disarm  Austria. 

Convention  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  for  the 
control  of  the  traffic  in  arms. 

November  27.  Treaty  of  Neuilly. 

Articles  G4-104 — disarm  Bulgaria. 

1920. 

May  14-19.  The  Permanent  Advisory  Committee 
on  Military,  Naval  and  Air  questions  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

June  4.  Treaty  of  Trianon. 

Articles  102-143 — disarm  Hungary. 

November  15-December  18.  Temporary  Mixed 
Commission  on  the  Reduction  of  Armaments 
appointed  by  the  First  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

1921. 

September  5-October  5.  Second  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  asks  the  Temporary  Mixed 
Commission  to  make  proposals  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments. 

1921- 1922. 

November  11 -February  6.  Washington  Confer¬ 
ence  for  the  reduction  of  naval  armaments. 

February  6.  Treaty  between  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan. 

Treaty  between  the  same  powers,  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  submarines  and  noxious  gases  in 
warfare. 

September  4-30.  Third  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  adopts  Resolution  XIV  definitely 
linking  disarmament  and  security. 

December  2-22.  Abortive  disarmament  confer¬ 
ence  at  Moscow  between  the  Soviet  and  Baltic 
Governments. 

1922- 1923. 

December  4-February  7.  Conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Central  affairs. 

Convention  for  limitation  of  armaments  be¬ 
tween  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica. 

September  3-29.  Draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assis¬ 
tance  recommended  by  the  Fourth  Assembly 
of  the  League. 

1924. 

I’ebruary  14-25.  Abortive  international  Naval 
Conference  at  Rome  for  the  extension  of  the 
principles  of  the  Washington  Treaties  to  non¬ 
signatory  States. 

1924. 

June.  League  Council  submits  Draft  Treaty  of 


Disarmament  and  Security,  prepared  by  an  u 
official  American  group  as  an  official  Lea 
document. 

September  1-October  2.  Fifth  Assembly  of  th* 
League  of  Nations  links  arbitration  with  sW 
curity  and  disarmament.  ’ 

October  2.  Protocol  for  the  Pacific  Settlem 
of  International  Disputes  unanimously  adoptei 
by  the  Assembly. 


May  4-June  16.  The  League  of  Nations’  Inter-] 
national  Conference  for  the  adoption  of  a  con-' 
vention  for  the  control  of  the  traffic  in  armi  j 
The  United  States  officially  represented.  1 
September  7-26.  Sixth  League  Assembly  n-j 
quests  the  Council  to  undertake  a  preparatorf,* 
study  with  a  view  to  a  conference  for  the  re-i 
duction  and  limitation  of  armaments.  ^ 

October  5-16.  Locarno  Conference.  ^ 


December  1.  Signature  in  London  of  Loca 
security  pacts. 

December  7-16.  The  Council  adopted  the  sche 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  for  a  Prep 


tory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Confer 
ence,  and  the  disarmament  questionnaire  to  b«J 
considered  by  the  Preparatory  Commission.  | 


1926.  ^ 

May  18-26.  Preparatory  Commission  met  in  G**’ 
neva  and  appointed  Sub-Commissions  A  and  B. 
The  United  States  was  officially  represented.  ■] 
May  28-July  6.  First  Session  of  Sub-Commii«. 

sion  A.  I 

August  2-September  9.  Second  Session  of  SuW 

Commission  A.  i 

September  27-November  5.  Third  Session  of 
Sub-Commission  A.  ! 

September  22  and  27.  Second  Session  of 
Preparatory  Commission. 

September  6-25.  Resolution  of  Seventh  As¬ 
sembly  asking  the  Preparatory  Commission  to 
speed  up  its  work. 

December  7-11.  League  Council  requests  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  to  summon  an  Interna-i 
tional  Conference  as  soon  as  possible. 


1927. 

January  31.  Intcr-Allie  l  Commission  of  Control 
of  German  armaments  withdrawn  from  Ger¬ 
many. 

February  10.  President  Coolidge  invites  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  France,  Italy  to  conference  at 
Geneva  to  extend  principles  of  Washington 
Conference  to  classes  of  ships  not  limited  by 
the  Washington  Treaty. 

March  21.  Meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission. 


I 


